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For “The Friend.” 


The Atmosphere. 


(Concluded from page 147.) 


The very ice, hard and solid as it is, is sub- 
ject to the action of the same remarkable law. 
Even under the coldest sky, and when the 
beams of the sun play not upon itscrystal sur- 
face, its particles dissolve themselves asunder, 
and mount aloft to the clouds, It melts not at 
all, yet it disappears ; it spreads itself through 
the thin, transparent air around it. The rain 
drop that now descends through the warm air 
of some moretemperate clime, may be formed 
of moleeulesuef vapour that -have again and 
again been set free from the craggy ice, or the 
wide-spread snow, of the frozen regions of the 
north. ‘They may often before have resided 
in delicate crystals of snow, or have formed a 
part of the rugged icebergs of the polar seas ; 
yet this may be the first of their existence in 
the state of a liquid,—vapour, and snow, and 
ice being the only forms that they have hith- 
erto assumed. 

** The atmosphere thus solicits and encour- 
ages—nay, compels the rise of vapour, and 
keeps undiminished an embryo store of re- 
freshing dews and warm showers for the earth, 
and so it ever holds good that ‘the clouds 
come afler the rain.’ 

‘¢ One last reference to this law. But for it, 
all other contrivances for maintaining the life 
of animals would have totally failed to secure 
that end, for respiration would have been im- 
possible. ‘To sentient beings, the atmosphere 
would have been as useless as the most dainty 
and nutritious food is to one who has not the 
power to swallow. There is this perplexing 
problem to be solved in the case of respiration. 
An animal has not two sets of air-tubes, as it 
has two kinds of blood-vessels, along one of 
which (the arteries) the blood goes, whilst by 
the other (the veins) it returns, There is only 
one windpipe in animals, by which the oxygen 
may travel to reach the blood, and the car- 
bonic acid return to reach the air. By the 
same channel we must constantly cause two 
counter or reverse currents to pass ; a stream 


of oxygen from the outer air to dissolve in the 
blood ; a stream of carbonic acid from the 
blood to dissipate into'the air. The breathing 
tube of an animal is thus like a railway tunnel, 
through which trains are constantly passing in 

‘apposite directions, aod ye* there is but one 
pair of rails. 

“ There is no mechanical of vital device for 
effecting the transference of the@pposing aerial 
currents ; no living alternating pump like the 
heart, which should this moment suck oxygen 
into the blood, and the next moment sack car- 
bonic acid out of it. The muscles of the chest, 
by their action, alternately fill and empty the 
larger wind-tubes, or what we may call the 
lobbies of the air-galleries. It is only in the 
narrow passages and distant corridors, that 
the blood and air meet and act on each other. 
There, however, the pantings and heavings of 
the chest have no direct effect in filling or 
emptying the air channels, It is all occasion- 
ed by the power of diffusion. The issuing 
carbonic acid acts like a vacuum to-the enter- 
ing oxygen, or at most, neither gag resists the 
passage of the other, more than thipebbles in 
the bed of a stream do the water flowing over 
them. They glide past each other, impelled 
by an irresistible force, which obliges them to 
change places, so thet certaty sella of the 
one cannot by a possibility ‘travel in one 
direction, without permitting, nay, without 
compelling, a certain volume of the other 
to pass in the opposite one. The gases 
entering and leaving the blood are like 
weights hanging at opposite ends of a string 
suspended over a pulley, or like the buckets in 
a well. The one cannot sink without causing 
the other to ascend, or either move in one 
way, without causing the other to move in the 
reverse one. ‘There are animals in which the 
air-tubes are as rigid as iron, so that they can- 
not expand or contract to carry air to or from 
the blood. In these the force of diffusion 
alone maintains respiration, but without that 
force it could not goon in any class of ter- 
restrial beings. So much for this wonderful 
law. 

“ The anylytical method we have followed 
in studying the chemistry of the atmosphere, 
has had the necessary advantage of compelling 
us to pursue it bit by bit, and, as it were, 


glass like unto crytal.’ So massive is it, that 
when it begins to stir, it tosses about great 
ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and 
forests, like edputiaies to destruction before 
it, And yet it is so mobile, that we have lived 
years in it before we can “Se persuaded that i 
exists at all, and the great bulk of mankind 
never realize the truth that they ¢:e bathed in 
an ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous, 
that iron shivers before it like glass; yet a 
soap-bell sails through it with impunity, and 
the tiniest insect waves it aside with its wing. 
“It ministers lavishly to all the senses, We 
touch it not, but it touchesus. Its warm south 
winds bring back colour to the pale face of the 
invalid ; its cool west winds refresh the fever. 
ed brow and make the blood mantle in our 
cheeks ; even its north blasts brace into new 
vigour the hardened children of our rugged 
clime. The eye is indebted to it for all the 
magnificence of sunrise, the full brightness of 
mid-day, the chastened radiance of the gloa- 
min, and the ‘ clouds that cradle neaf the set- 
ting sun.’ Bat for it, the rainbow would want 
its * triumphal arch,’ and the winds would not 
send their fleec nr uain on errands round 
the heavens. The ether would not shed 
its snow-feathers on the earth, nor would drops 
of.dew gather on the flowers. The Kindly 
rain would never fall, nor hailstorm, tor fog 
diversify the face of the sky. Our naked 
globe would turn its tanned unshadowed fore- 
head to the sun, and one dreary, monolonous 
blaze of light and heat dazzle and burn up all 
things. Were there no atmosphere, the even- 
ing sun would in a moment set, and, without 
warning, plunge the earth in darkness. But 
the air keeps in her hand a sheaf of his rays, 
and lets them slip but slowly through her fin- 
gers ; so that the shadows of evening gather 
by degrees, and the flowers have time to bow 
their heads ; and each creature space to find a 
place of rest, and to nestle to repose. In the 
morning, the gairish sun would at one bound 
burst from the bosom of night, and blaze above 
the horizon ; but the air watches for his com. 
ing, and sends at first but one little ray to an- 
nounce his approach, and then another, and 
by and by a handful, and so gently draws 
aside the curtains of night, and slowly lets the 
light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till 


piecemeal. We must now try to conceive of| her eyelids open, and, like man, she goeth 


the atmosphere as a whole, and to realize 
clearly the idea of its unity. And what a 
whole! what a unity it is! It possesses pro- 
perties so wonderful, and so dissimilar, that 
we are slow to believe that they can exist to- 
gether. It rises above us with its cathedral 
dome, arching towards that heaven of which it 
is the most familiar synonyme and symbol. 
It floats around us like that grand object which 


forth again to her labour till the evening. 
“To the ear it brings all the sounds that 
pulsate through jt. The grave eloquence of 
men; the sweet voice of women ; the happy 
laughter of children ; the prayer and praises 
which they utter to God ; the joyous carols of 
birds; the hum of insect wings ; the whisper 
of the winds when | breathe gently, and 
their laughter and wildchoruses when they 


the apostle John saw in his visions—‘ a sea of|shriek in their wrath ; the plashing of foun- 
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tains; the murmur of rivers; the roaring of 


cataracts ; the rustling of forests ; the trumpet- 
note of the thunder ; and the deep solemn voice 
of the everlasting sea. Had there been no at- 
mosphere, melody nor harmony would not 
have been, nor any music. The earth might 





THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” 
Dorothea L. Dix.—Statistics of Insanity. 
(Continued from page 146.) 


“Our hospitals for the insane are already 
receiving a vast population of uneducated fo- 


have made signs to the eye, like one bereft of | reigners; and most of these, who become the 


speech, and have muttered from her depths 
inarticulate sounds, but nature would have 
been voiceless, and we should have gazed only 
on shore ‘ where all was dumb.’ To the last 
of the senses the air is not less bountiful than 
to the others. It gathers to itself all perfumes 
and fragrance; from bean-fields in flower, 
and meadows of new-mown hay ; from hills 
covered with wild thyme, and gardens of roses. 
The breezes, those ‘ heavy-winged thieves,’ 
waft them hither and thither, and the sweet 
south wind ‘ breathes upon bands of violets, 
stealing and giving odour.’ 

* Such is a faint outline of the atmosphere. 
The sea has been called the pathway of the 
nations, but it is a barrier as well as a bond 
between them. It is only the girdling and en- 
circling air which flows above and around all, 
that makes the ‘ whole world kin.” The car- 
bonic acid with which our breathing fills the 
air, to-morrow will be speeding north and 
south, and striving to make the tour of the 
world. ‘I'he date trees that grow round the 
fountains of the Nile will drink it in by their 
leaves ; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it, 
to add to their stature; the cocoa-nuts of Ta- 
hiti will grow riper upon it; and the palms 
and bananas of Japan change it into flowers. 

“The oxygen we are breathing was distill- 

ed for us some time ago by the magnolias of 
the Susquehanna, and the great trees that skirt 
the Orinoko and the Amazon. The giant rho- 
dodendrons of the Himmalayahs contributed 
to it, the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the 
cinnamon-trees of Ceylon, and forests older 
than the flood buried deep in the heart of Afri- 
ca, far behind the Mountains of the Moon. 
_ “The rain which we see descending was 
thawed for us out of icebergs which have 
watched the pole-star for ages; and lotus 
lilies sucked up from the Nile and exhaled as 
vapour the snows that are lying on the tops of 
our hill. 

“The earth is our mother, and bears us in 
her arms; but the air is our foster-mother, and 
nurses each one. Men of all kindreds, and 
peoples, and nations, four-footed beasts and 
creeping things, fowls of the air and whales of 
the sea, old trees of the forest, mosses wreathed 
upon boughs, and lichens crumbling on stones, 
drink at the same perennial fount of life which 
flows freely for all. Nursed at the same 
breast, we are of one family—plants, animals, 
and men ; and God’s ‘ tender mercies are over 
us all.” Must we strive, by rule of logic and 
absolute demonstration, to shut up each reader 
into a corner, and compel him to acknowledge 
that the atmosphere was not self-created, but 
was made by Him ‘who stretcheth out the 
heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out 
as a tent to dwell in?’ Is there any one who 
can resist exclaiming, ‘O Lord! how manifold 


are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all? ” ‘- 





subjects of insanity, present the most difficult 
and hopeless, because the least curable cases. 
Take for example the following records, which 
are gathered from the city hospitals for the in- 
sane poor, passing by for the present all the 
State and general hospitals : 

“In 1846, the Boston City Hospital for the 
insane poor received 169 patients ; 90 of which 
were foreigners, 35 natives of other States, 
and 44 alone residents of the city. Of the 90 
foreigners, 70 were Irish. The New York 
City Hospital for the insane poor, on Black- 
well’s island, which went into operation in 
1839, had, in the autumn of 1843, about 300 
patients. Of 284 admitted the following year, 
176 were foreigners, viz. : 112 Irish, 21 Eng- 
lish, 27 Germans; and besides these were 38 
natives of New York. On the 1st of January, 
1846, there were in the institution 356 patients, 
of whom 226 were foreigners. In January, 


1847, there were 410 insane patients, 328 of 


whom were foreigners. ‘The cost to the city 
of supporting this institution, in 1846, was 
$24,179 67. 

“In the Philadelphia poorhouse hospital, at 
Blockley, there were received in one year 395 
insane patients; at the present time there are 
actually resident there 350 idiots, epileptics, 
and insane. At the Baltimore city almshouse, 
there are at the present time more than 85 in- 
dividuals in various stages of insanity, the 
whole number of iamates reported being 1726 ; 
of whom 873 ‘are. Ameritans, and 853 Euro- 
peans. In the Charity Hospital at New Or- 
leans, in 1845-"46, were above 73 insane; in 
1847-’48 there were above 80, chiefly foreign- 
ers, and presenting mostly chronic cases. ‘The 
whole number of patients received at this insti- 
tution the past year was 8044: of these, 1773 
were Americans by birth, 6150 were foreign- 
ers, and 121 were not recorded. 

“The report of the Commercial Hospital at 
Cincinnati shows, for 1844-45, that of 1579 
patients, 85 were insane and idiotic. The re- 
port of 1846 exhibits the following summary : 
‘Of 2028 patients, 102 were insane.’ The 
last returns show yet an increase of this afflict- 
ed class, notwithstanding the enlarged accom- 
modations in the State Hospital at Columbus, 
and the new buildings for the insane at the 
excellent asylum for persons in necessitous 
circumstances in the same city. I might ad- 
duce additional records, but believe the above 
are sufficient to establish the correctness of my 
position. 

“ Allowing at the present time 20,000,000 
inhabitants in the United States, (which is be- 
low the estimated number,) and supposing only 
one in every thousand to be insane or idiotic, 
we have then 22,000 to take charge of; a ma- 
jority of whom are in needy or necessitous 
circumstances. Present hospital provision re- 
lieves (if we do not include those institutions 
not considered remedial) less than 3700 pa- 
tients. Where are the remainder, and what 
































unsuitably placed in private dwellings, in jails, 
in poorhouses, and other ofien most wretched 
habitations. 

“ Dr. Kirkbride, who has carefully review. 
ed this subject, writes as follows: ‘In regard 
to whole numbers, my own inquiries lead me 
to believe that one in every gix or seven hundred 
inhabitants would be a nearer approximation 
to correct estimate than one in every thousand, 
which has heretofore been assumed as the 
common rule.’ According to the latest Parlia- 
mentary returns taken with the report of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners on Lunacy, which 
give the numbers of all classes of insane in the 
hospitals of England and Wales, it is ascer- 
‘tained that in these two countries ‘ there is one 
insane pauper to every one thousand inhabi- 
tants alone.’ 

* The liability of communities to insanity 
should not, | suppose, be estimated by the 
number of existing cases at any one time ; for 
insanity does not usually hasten the termina- 
tion of life. Take for example Massachusetts, 
New York, and Virginia, where are found so 
large numbers of established, long-existing 
cases. ‘These are counted again and again, 
every year, every five, or every ten years. 
A fairer test of the liability of communities 
to insanity is to be found in the occurring cases 
in corresponding given periods. 

“ There are twenty State hospitals, besides 
several incorporated hospitals, for the treat- 
ment of the insane, in nineteen States of the 
Union, Virginia alone having two government 
institutions of State and incorporated hospitals. 
The following isa correct list, omitting several 
small establishments conducted by private in- 
dividuals, and several pretty extensive poor- 
house and prison departments, which cannot 
properly be classed with regularly organized 
hospitals, being usually deficient in remedial 
appliances. 

“The first hospital for the insane in the 
United States was established in Philadelphia, 
as a department of the Penn. Hospital, in the 
year 1752. This has been transferred to a 
fine district near the village of Mantua, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, since 1832: number 
of patients 188, 

“ The second institution receiving insane 
patients, and the first exclusively for their use, 
was at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1773: num- 
ber of patients 164. 

“The third was the Friends’ Hospital, at 
Frankfort, near Philadelphia, in 1817 : num- 
ber of patients 95. 

“The next was the McLean Hospital, at 
Charlestown, (now Summerville,) in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1818. This valuable institution 
is second to none in America. Number of pa- 
tients 180. 

** Bloomingdale Hospital, near the city of 
New York, was established in 1821 ; number 
of patients 145: South Carolina Hospital, at 
Columbia, in 1822; number of patients 74: 
Connecticut Hospital at Hartford, patients 122, 
and Kentucky Hospital at Lexington, patients 
247, in 1824. 

“In 1845-46, the legislature of Kentucky 
passed a bill to establish a second State insti- 
tution in Green River country. 
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‘“‘ Virginia Western Hospital was opened at 
Staunton in 1828; number of patients 217. 
Massachusetts State Hospital, at Worcester, 
was opened in 1833, and enlarged in 1843; it 
has 370 patients. Maryland Hospital, at Bal- 
timore, was founded in 1834; it has the pre- 
sent year 109 patients. Vermont State Hos- 
pital, at Brattleborough, was opened for pa- 
tients in 1837, and enlarged in 1846-747 ; it 
has at present 320 patients. New York City 
Hospital for the poor, on Blackwell’s island, 
was occupied in 1838 ; it is now being consi- 
derably enlarged: above 400 patients. 

“The grand jury this month (June, 1848,) 
have made the following presentment in rela- 
tion to the Blackwell’s island hospital forthe 
insane poor: ‘ We found no less than 425 
afflicted children of humanity suffering under 
the most terrible of all privations, and, we ob- 
served with regret, less adequately cared for 
than their situation and the dictates of huma- 
nity required.’ 

** The same document places before the pub- 
lic the concurrent testimony of Drs. Macdon- 
ald, Williams, and Ogden, who in a clear and 
full report show that ‘ the accommodations for 
the insane poor of New York city are at pre- 
sent inadequate and miserable ; and the imper- 
fect manner of their treatment is such as to be 
a disgrace to the city, which otherwise is de- 
servedly famed for its liberal benevolent insti- 
tutions, In the present state of affuirs it is 
useless to attempt the recovery of any patients 
here.’ 

‘The same remark holds good of the de- 
partment for the insane connected with the 
Commercial hospital in Cincinnati. 

‘“* Well organized hospitals are the only fit 
places of residence for the insane of all 
classes; ill-conducted institutions are worse 
than none at all. The New York City Hos- 
pital for the Insane, and the State hospitals of 
Georgia and Tennessee, cannot take present 
respectable rank as curative or comfortable 
hospitals. 

* Tennessee State Hospital, at Nashville, 
was opened in 1839. According to an act of 
the legislature the present year, this hospital is 
to be replaced by one of capacity to receive 250 
patients, In the old hospital are 64 patients. 
Boston City Hospital for the indigent, which 
has 150 patients, and Ohio State Hospital at 
Columbus, were severally opened in 1839. 
The latter has been considerably enlarged, and 
has now 329 patients. Maine State Hospital, 
at Augusta, 1840; patients 130. New Hamp- 
shire State Hospital, at Concord, was opened 
in 1842, and has 100 patients. New York 
State Hospital, at Utica, was established in 
1843, and has since been largely extended, 
and has 600 patients. Mount Hope Hospital, 
near Baltimore, 1844-"45 ; has 72 insane pa- 
tients. Georgia has an institution for the in- 
sane at Milledgeville, and at present 128 
patients. Rhode Island State Hospital open- 
ed, under the able direction of Dr. Ray, early 
in 1848. New Jersey State Hospital, at Tren- 
ton, 1848. Indiana State Hospital, at Indian- 
apolis, will be opened in 1848. State Hospi- 
tal of Illinois, at Jacksonville, will be occupied 
before 1849. The Louisiana State Hospital 
will be occupied perhaps within a year. 
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sustained as are most of them, cannot accom- 


States who require prompt remedial care.” 


(To be continued.) | 


—_S 


For “ The Friend ” 
Popular Religion. 


The late Daniel Wheeler had remarkably 
clear views of the spiritual nature of the Gos- 
pel dispensation ; and was himself a monument 
of the purifying efficacy of Divine grace. He 
was also peculiarly quick-sighted, in detecting 


“| repeat that these institutions, liberally | 





modate the insane population of the United | 
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adapted to the refinement of the age in which 
we live. The facilities for holding up the let- 
ter of the gospel, were perhaps never before 
equalled at any period ; [and yet] great eager- 
ness is evinced to peruse and swallow those 
fascinating baits, which serve to amuse and 
allure, (particularly when garnished with de- 
clarations from the undefiled lip of Truth,) and 
by their deadening effect upon the mind, pre- 
vent its coming under the influence of that 
pure ‘ and quickening Spirit’ which only giveth 
life. By this stratagem, an easy and broad 
way is opened for the poor deluded traveller, 
so well accommodated to flesh and blood, that 


the workings of that spirit, which is seeking | there might seem to be no necessity for any to 
ig various ways, to build up forms of Christi- |‘ strive to enter in at the strait gate; and yet 


anity, without its substance. The following 
extracts are taken from letters written by him, 
while residing in Russia; and although more 
than 20 years have elapsed since their date, 
they seem peculiarly applicable to the present 
time. At no former period, have so many | 


the exaltation of the Saviour’s kingdom, is 
professedly the object of many of these au- 
thors, without pointing out where it is to be 
found, and the terms on which only it is to be 
obtained. Regenerating grace is hinted at; 
but self-denial and the daily cross, are seldom 


works of a frothy and superficial character| heard of. | am often bowed down under the 


been published. The libraries and centre ta- | consideration of these things, and of what will 
bles, even of Friends, are often crowded with | be the end thereof ; and am sometimes ready to 
them ; and the authors of many of these books} conclude, that a day of calamity will come, 
seem to be going farther and farther astray | when these chafly imaginations and beguiling 
from the pure standard of that holy and spi-| inventions will be dispersed like withered leaves 
ritual religion, which the Saviour of men in-| before an autumn blast; when the minds of 
troduced into the world. As an evidence of| men will be brought low, and humbled under 
this, an English clergyman has recently pub- the necessity of turning to Him who has been 
lished a work on the ministration of the body, | so long smitten and afflicted, and be made will- 


in which he argues, that too much attention is 
bestowed upon the soul, and too little on the 
body,—jn short, that the world is becoming 
too spiritual, A reviewer, in noticing this 
publication, holds out the idea, that it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that some indications of 
their habits in this world, will be found even 
upon the bodies in héaven! ‘The banefill in- 
fluence of such publications, and of what may 
very properly be called the popular religion of 
the day, are very clearly pointed out by our 
departed Friend,—a Friend, who after spend- 
ing several years in visiting the semi-barbar- 
ous inhabitants of the islands of the Southern 
Ocean, came home with his faith confirmed, 
in the universality of that Light, which enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world. 

He says :— 

« But although I have thus to go mourning 
on my way, yet a testimony lives in my heart 
to the all-sufficiency of that Divine grace by 
which ‘| am what | am’—though nothing but 
a worm; and With my latest breath, | would 
commend all mankind to seek after this pearl 
of endless treasure. It appears to me that 
there are many in the present day, whose 
minds are constantly kept afloat by the great 
variety of publications almost daily issuing 
from the press. Many of these that I have 
seen, although replete with moral sentiment, 
and learned remarks, whieh are’ not without 
scripture foundation—although very wide of 
the true intent and meaning of the text—are 
strongly calculated to keep their readers in 
search of the lifeless shadow, and to divert 
their attention from the living and eternal sub- 
stance.” 

“| am apprehensive that the enemy of man- 
kind -was never more effectually served than 
at the present time, and in a way admirably 























ing to sit under His holy teaching.” 

“There is no part of our dear Redeemer’s 
doctrine in my estimation more plain, simple 
and easy to be understood, and less wrapt up 
in metaphor and parable, than that the king- 
dom is within. When he was demanded of 
the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should 


come, he answered thenfand said, * Thé-king= 


dom of God cometh not with observation, nei- 
ther shall they say Lo here! or lo there! for 
behold the kingdom of God is within you :’ 


again, ‘and I will pray the Father and He 
shall give you another Comforter ; that He may 
abide with you forever: even the Spirit of 
Truth, whom the world cannot receive because 
it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him ; but 
ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you. I will not leave you comfort- 


less, | will come to you.’ Can there be any 
thing more clear and decisive than these asser- 


tions? And yet if we read over the modern 


writings of men in high esteem for learning 
and piety, we can scarcely find any allusion 
to them. Much is said about fundamental 
doctrine and faith ; but in many instances, true 
faith seems altogether lost sight of, and what 
they call the doctrines of the Gospel, | had 
nearly said, are substituted in lieu of faith. 

‘* Every sect of Christians seems to have its 
own peculiar faith or belief; but the Apostle 
tells us only of * one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism ;’ and all who profess any other faith than 
that of the apostle, must certainly be in a 
state of apostacy from the true, living, Gospel 
faith. Now, until mankind are brought to an 
acknowledgment of the one true and holy faith, 
it is no wonder that things remain in their pre- 
sent state ; and whilst they are thus permitted 
to continue, in my apprehension, ‘the abomi- 
nation of desolation’ is still set up and stands 


i 
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where it ought not—even in the holy place, 
or in the place where true and vital religion 
ought to stand, instead thereof. It is no mar- 
vel then that the earth is so destitute of the 
presence of the Lord, in whose presence only 
there is life. 

“*[ have no doubt that many are acting in 
great simplicity of heart and sincerity of inten- 
tion, but certainly without proper reflection 
and due consideration, on a subject of eternal 
consequence. If people were but willing to 
*cease from man whose breath is in his nos- 
trils,’ and turn inward to the unflattering wit- 
ness for God—the precious gift which as a 
‘light in a dark place’ shineth more or less in 
every heart, they would certainly be favoured 
in due time to discover where they are, and in 
what they are trusting. But poor finite man 
in his natural strength and wisdom can never 
effect this ; nothing short of an Almighty pow- 


er can open the blind eyes, and change the] 


stony heart to a heart of flesh, capable of re- 
ceiving the impressions of the everlasting and 
unchangeable Truth.” 


—_————— 
For** The Friend.” 


A VOICE FROM THE BEDFORD STREET 
SCHOOL. 


We're ragged ones, we're ragged ones, 
But ye may not pass us by ; 

We are the Father's messengers, 
And bear his mission high. 

Then look not on our garments vile, 
Nor on our dusky skin; 

The ground most barren to the eye, 
Has richest stores within. 


We're ragged ones, we’re ragged ones, 
But the dear Father knew, 

The gay and happy of this earth, 
Have their own work to do. 

So He scattered us throughout the land, 
But most where the rich abide ; 

And this command he gave to each, 
“Quit not the rich man’s side.” 


We're ragged ones, we're ragged ones, 
But the Father in his love, 

Sent us to bear your goods away, 
And store them up above: 

That when the summons comes to you, 
“Steward give up thy trust ;” 

Rejoiced, you'll find your treasures there, 

cure from moth and rust. 


We're ragged ones, we're ragged ones, 
Yet none our work may do; 
As angels to the city’s gates, 
Disguised, we’re sent to you. 
Entreat us kindly—speed us on, 
Give freely of your share, 
*Tis paltry dust detained below, 
*Tis gold transmitted there. 


We're ragged ones, we're ragged ones, 
But the Father bade us ane 
That all the wealth ye give to us, 
May find its heavenward way. 
Not duty’s promptings, cold and harsh, 
But all ye give iat love, 
The crust that’s shared,—the widow's mite,— 
These ope the gates above. 
Philada., First mo. 25th, 1849. 





A Curious Fact.—It is a singular fact that 
in the year 1832, the cholera broke out on 
board the packet ship Henry IV., in lat. 43 
deg. 30m., and in 1848 on board the packet 
ship New York, in aboyt the same latitude and 
longitude, there probably being not a single 
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degree difference in either, This may afford | Saviour their friend, that he might be their 


matter of speculation for the curious and sci- 


entific—N. Y. Paper. 


oe 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


Eli Yarnall continued faithfully obedient to 
the requirings of his almighty caretaker and 
Saviour, and day by day grew in spiritual 
stature, till he stood as a father in the Truth. 
He was not frequent in the ministry in his lat- 
ter years, but was a good example of fervent 
inward exercise and travail of soul for the 
arisings of life amongst those assembled. His 
spirit was ofien tendered in silent meetings, 
and under a sense of Divine love and regard, 
tears of grateful thanksgiving would at times 


flow from him. 


my servant Eli to pray for thee.” 


eth songs in the night. 


Eli was, we have said, not frequent in the 
ministry, but when he did appear, his labour 
was attended with no ordinary amount of life 
He was a man of a middle size, 
and in the exercise of his gift, did not use as 
Towards 


and power. 


much gesture as his cousin Peter. 
the close of his not extended life, he married 
Thamazine Roberts, a daughter of John Rob- 
erts, whose history we have-already noticed. 
In his intercourse with his family and in the 
world, his conduct was marked with Christian 
circumspection and watchfulness. He was 
upright in his dealings,—honest towards man 


and towards God,— prompt in the fulfilment of 


his duties, and cheerfully dedicated to attend 
to all the services the religious Society he be- 
longed to, required of him, 

In the Seventh month, 18¥f2, being taken 
unwell, he had a sense that death was drawing 
near, In the Eighth month, to one visiting 
him he said, “ My dear friend, | believe | am 
going the way of all flesh. My pain is often 
very great, but my mind, under the prospect 
of approaching dissolution, enjoys entire resig- 
nation. Indeed, the quiet and peaceful sere- 
nity with which | have, from day. to day, since 
my confinement, been favoured, even when 
under excruciating pain, is cause of much 
thankfulness and admiration.” On one occa- 
sion, after supplication for preservation, he ad- 
dressed his two sons, reminding them of visit- 
ations immediately and instrumentally, which 
had been mercifully granted to them. He 
sought to encourage them to walk in obedience 
to the Lord’s requirings, and to make their 


His friend James Simpson, during a season 
of deep depression, felt a concern to attend 
Middletown meeting, and a language was spo- 
ken distinctly to him, “ 1 have commissioned 
In obedi- 
ence to the requirings of duty James came to 
Middletown, and Eli, clothed upon with the 
spirit of supplication, was constrained publicly 
to kneel down and pray for his disconsolate 
and deeply tried brother in the Truth. He 
who prepared Eli to offer the prayer, heard it 
from heaven his high and holy place, and 
caused that rays of life and light should reach 
to James in his far land of darkness and gloom, 
His depression was instantly removed, and he 
too could rejoice in God his Saviour, who giv- 


strength and support in after life. Soon after. 
wards he broke forth into a strain of praise 
and thanksgiving to the Father of Mercies for 
the blessed present assurance of his love,—and 
that the work of his soul’s salvation was per- 
fected,—and his peace made with his God 
forever. ‘*Glory to God in the highest; 
on earth, peace; good-will to men.’ Often 
before now J have been made sensible of the 
universality of the love of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and now | feel it to flow towards all 
men.” “If | die now, give my dear love to 
all my friends, and tell them I die in peace and 
unity with all faithful Friends.” 

Another day he said, “* My dependence is 
on the Lord Almighty, whose blessed will be 
done. I can say in truth, Come Lord, thy 
servantis ready. I have not now to suffer the 
pangs of guilt.” Two days afier he said, his 
mind was at peace with God and man, and 
then added, *“* The sting of death is sin, and 
that is taken away.” Relieved from severe 
pain,—full of gratitude to his Almighty Help- 
er,—he went rejoicing through the dark valley 
and shadow of death, fully assured that he 
who sustained him in faith and hope here, 
would crown him with glory hereafier, On 
the 25th day of the Eighth month, 1812, hope 
was lost in certainty, and faith in fruition. 

Let us now return to Thomas Scattergood, 
whom we left in the early part of the revolu- 
tionary war. He continued faithful to mani- 
fested duty, grew in grace and religious expe- 
rience. In the Tenth month, 1778, he accom. 
panied a ministering Friend in a short visit to 
some meetings in Maryland and Virginia. In 
the Twelfth month, 1779, he left home with 
his beloved friends Samuel Emlen and George 
Dillwyn, who were under a concern to atiend 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. During this visit 
Thomas appears to have been kept by his hea- 
venly Father in a low, humble state of mind, 
being often broken in spirit and tendered to 
tears. 

In his concerns and dealings amongst men, 
Thomas Scattergood had been honest and up- 
right, but having used the continental paper in 
paying some of his debts, he now felt a fear, 
as the value of that money afterward greatly 
depreciated, that those who received it of him 
had suffered loss. In the meeting at Fairfax, 
held First month 9th, 1780, he was much dis- 
tressed, and continued so, he says in his jour- 
nal, “until evening, when a little ease was 
graciously granted me; for which | am thank- 
ful. On taking the Bible and reading our dear 
Lord’s sermon on the mount, a serious thought 
took hold of my mind, respecting doing to 
others as | would be done unto. The remem- 
brance of several men, to whom I paid money 
in days back, came before me, with desires 
thatt might fulfil the law of Christ, in doing 
unto all men as | should desire them to do to 
me.” 

On considering the matter he notes down 
his desire that compensation should be made 
to several individuals, whom he supposed had 
lost by money he had paid them. This in- 
stance of the tenderness of his conscience in 
respect to doing justly, is in perfect accordance 
with another anecdote which is related of him. 
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. doubt be forcibly struck by the earnest expres- 


him a true and hearty friend to all the Indians, 
as he is our countryman. 

““We recommend it to the Governor to 
tread in the steps of those wise People, who 
have held the reins of government before him, 
in being good and kind to the Indians. Do, 
Brother, make it your study to consult the in- 
terests of our nations. As you have so large 
an authority, you can do us much good or 
harm. We would therefore engage your influ- 
ence and affections for us, that the same har- 
mony and mutual affection may subsist during 
your government, which so happily subsisted 
in former times ; nay from the first settlement 
of this Province by our good Friend the great 
William Penn. We bind this our econgratula- 
tion and request by a string of wampum.” 

The string of wampum, which, among the 
Indians, bound the receiver with the strength 
of an oath, was a fit emblem of the frail tenure 
by which the faith and friendship of the white 
man was, in future time, to be retained. 

As yet the Indians, uncorrupted by evil ex- 
ample on the part of their superiors, had kept 
their vows. It was a trying circumstance, no 
doubt, to be called upon to deliver up one of 
their people to the power of the stranger, to be 
subjected to laws very different from those of 
his own nation, and, in all probability, to be 
made to suffer death, by a method of which 
the Indians had an especial horror: yet this 


they cheerfully did, and more too, for the sake} ment and revenge against us for it; and in 


of peace. ‘They manifested the great confi- 
dence with which the equal course of the go- 
vernors of Pennsylvania had inspired them, by 
handing over to the authority of the magis- 
trates, two of their tribe, charged with the 
commission of a capital offence, though well 
satisfied themselves of their innocence ; being 
convinced they would have a full and impartial 
hearing, and be dealt with strictly according 
to the merits of their cause: and their confi- 
dence was not misplaced. 

The deputies of the Six Nations had pro- 
mised to direct their cousins, the Delawares, to 
place the two suspected Indians within the 
jurisdiction of their Christian allies, and they 
faithfully fulfilled their engagement. 

On the 21st of the Eighth month, 1744, less 
than two months after the termination of the 
council, at which this promise was given, a 
deputation from the Delawares presented itself 
before Gov. Thomas. ‘The reader will no 


sions of regret, used by the Indians on this 
occasion, at the sad interruption, which the 
murder of the trader had caused, in the har- 
monious intercouf$e which had heretofore ex- 
isted between them and their white friends. 
How completely dormant was that savage 
spirit, which a few short years was so fear- 
fully and fatally to arouse. 

“The Governor ordered the interprefer’ to 
tell the Indians he was ready to hear what 
they had to say. 

“ Quidahicqunt spoke as follows :— 

*“‘ Brother the Governour : 

‘“« Alomipas our chief is sick, and has depu- 
ted me to speak for him. He has been often 
here and always, before this time, on occasions 
that have been good and agreeable. Now we 
come upon a very unhappy affair; something 
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fore, and which we are very sorry for. law. 

** We remember all our treaties, and that; “I have not forgot the promise I made to 
by them we became one body and one people | the Six Nations, that in case the two young 
with our brethren: We remember every pa rt} men should on examination be found innocent, 
of them, and the engagements we are under by | they should not be punished, but sent back safe 
them not to hurt our brethren: and we freely | to their friends. 1 expect therefore that you 
confess that blood has been spilt by us, con-| will immediately point out the two persons, 
trary to the chain of friendship; though we, | and cause thern to be brought to the Chief Jus- 
on our own part, have had no design to break | tice to-morrow morning to be examined. After 
it, this is done, I have other business to speak 

“ The road from us to the town has always | upon. 

been clear and open; but now, we own, we} “Shick Calamy caused the two young men 
have laid a great tree across it that has almost} to stand up, and pointing to them, said, they 
blocked it up, and has rendered it impassable ; | were the ‘T'wo, and should be carefully brought 
and we are come down to endeavour to take| to be.examined by the Chief Justice in the 
it away, and to make the road as clear as ever;| morning. And, after a little while, he added : 
and, in token of the sincerity of our disposi-| Brethren, you have one of our cousins in prison, 
tion, we present you with this string of wam-|and he hath told some of our young men, that 
pum. he would make his escape this night; he is 

“This murder has, no doubt, filled our bre-| master of the black art, and a conjurer ; there- 
thren’s eyes so full with tears, that they cannot | fore take care of him. 
see us; we desire to wipe the tears from their} ‘The Governour told Shick Calamy, he 
|eyes, that they may see us, the sky, and every | defied the Devil and all his works; and he 
| thing else, as they used to do, before that mur-| need not be under any apprehensions, the In- 
der happened ; and for this purpose we present | dian should be well guarded ; and immediately 
| you with a bundle of skins. gave orders to the High Sheriff, who was in 

“This murder has been as great a grief to| waiting, to put him in irons, and confine him 
our hearts as to yours. It gives us great pain | closely.” 
| when we think of it. We would, however, At the next interview, a day having inter- 
|remove out of your heart, a spirit of resent-| vened, for the examination before the Chief 
Justice, the Governour informed the Indians, 
order to induce you to moderate your anger, | that the two young men had been cleared ; but 
we give you this bundle of skins. requested, that they should be brought again, 

* By an article in all our treaties, we mutu-| for the sake of their testimony, when the trial 
ally engage, let what will happen, it shall not| of Mushamelon should come on. 
break the good correspondence that is between| ‘ Shick Calamy replied as follows :— 


worse than any thing that ever happened be- be examined and punished, according to 
| 


vs ; and now that this unhappy affair has hap-| “ Brother, the Governour: 


pened, we are come down to desire it may not} ‘ We have heard your answer to what we 

occasion a breach of friendship, but that, not-| said the other day, and return you thanks for 

withstanding this, we may still continue bre-| giving us so favourable a one, and for taking 

thren ; and to induce you, we give you a bun-/| us again into your friendship. 

dle of skins.” ‘* Brethren,—Since it is now understood 
This terminated the speech of Quidahicqunt | how this thing came about, and that the sun, 


|and, with it, the first sitting of the council; for| which was darkened, now shines as clear as 


it was not customary in Indian councils, to|ever, we give you this belt of wampum, to 
hear a speech of much importance and the an-| cover the wound that we have made, Here 
swer to it, at the same sitting. This made| he laid down a belt. 
negotiation tedious, but gave time for reflection,} ‘Since this unhappy affair is now fully 
and for the feelings to become calm, if they | ended, we give you this belt of wampum, to 
had been excited by an impassioned address. [take away the hatchet. Here he laid down 
At the next sitting of this Council, Shick | another belt. 
Calamy, deputy of the Six Nations, joined the| ‘If the hatchet be removed but a little way, 
conference. it may perhaps be seen, and, being bloody, 
‘“* The Governour spoke as follows :— give offence. We therefore bury it, with this 
“ Brethren,—I am well pleased with what| belt, deep under the ground, that it may never 
you said in the morning, as it is a testimony | be seen more, nor remembered by us, nor those 
of the good disposition of the Delaware Nation | who are under the ground, to the latest pos- 
lo preserve the treaties subsisting between us|terity. Here he laid down another belt. 
and them. We, on our part, are well inclined} “ Let this string of wampum serve as fuel 
to preserve a good understanding, notwith-/| to the Council-Fire, to make it burn as clear 
standing what has happened ; but there must/| as ever. 
be something done first, before we proceed to| ‘ Let this string of wampum serve to take 
that. The road is now obstructed, and it must | the overflow of gall out of your bowels; for 
be made perfectly clear and free. such a foul offence, as this, always occasions 
“[ do not impute the murders that have} an overflow of the gall, which must be taken 
been committed, to the whole Delaware Na-| out.’’ 
tion; | impute them only to the people who] On the afternoon of the same day, the Go- 
committed them. But it lies on the whole| vernour informed them that he accepted the 
Delaware Nation to see that justice be done,| wampum which had been offered ; and as a 
by delivering up the persons who were pre-| farther confirmation of his good-will, presented 
sent when the murders were committed, to} them with several strings for the same pur- 
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poses, and one especially, as a proof “ that his [an entire concord of purpose with its infinite) satisfied with this result. It 
resentment had entirely subsided, and his gall 
been removed.” | 


Thus they parted; little anticipating that| beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


ere that generation had passed away, a Gov-|is the privilege of every soul that He has cre-|deed it does not secretly apprehend that ulti- 
ernor of Pennsylvania would, by public pro-| ated to obtain it, or attain to it, by and through | mately South Carolina will have to officiate as 
clamation, offer a premium, “ for the sealp of obedience and fiithfulness to the dictates of 


" id ki |sole combatant in the battle for the so-called 
every male Delaware” man, or boy “ above| His Holy Spirit in the heart. A co-operation| rights of the Southern States,” 


the age of ten years, of one hundred and thir-| with “ ‘The grace of God which bringeth sal-| “ Virginia.—A series of resolutions were 
ty-four pieces of eight,”—or Spanish dollars—| vation,” and “hath appeared unto all men,|reported in the Virginia House of Delegates, 
“and for the scalp of every female,” whether teaching us, that denying ungodliness, and the|by the chairman of the special committee on 
women or child, * above the age of ten years, | world’s lusts, we should live soberly, righte-|*the Wilmot Proviso and kindred subjects,’ 
the sum of fifty pieces of eight.” ously, and godly in this present world, looking | which declares, first, that the institution of sla- 
A sorrowful termination, indeed, to the ad- | for that blessed hope, and the glorious appear-|very is fully recognized by the Constitution, 
mirable system of William Penn, and the more|ing of the great God and-our Saviour Jesus|and that any attempts to abridge the rights of 
sad, that this fatal blow was administered by\Christ, who gave himself for us that he might | 1 


ithe slaveholder, to prohibit his free emigration, 
the hand of his own son. This sanguinary| redeem us from all iniquity.” with his slaves to any portion of any territory 


= 
” 


eng ann pe ia 


a as Hnite| would have South 
Original. This is peace and the true happiness} Carolina set down her foot at once, and alone; 


of man.” Itis the gift of God through His| and covets for South Carolina the position of 


oro. 


And it!/champion and file leader for the South, if in- 
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proclamation was published, on the 26th of the es —_— of the United States, is a gross and palpable 
Seventh month, 1763, and signed by John} Religion prepages its possessor for another, | violation of the Constitution. Secondly, that 
Penn. 


a brighter, and a happier world, and inspires Virginia cannot, in honour to herself or poste- 
him with the hope of a glorious immortality | rity, think for one moment of a submission to 
beyond the grave. It opens to its followers|a law of Congress having such an object in 
this city. A little boy while suffering greatly | the portals to the land of glory, and welcomes} view, and, thirdly, that Virginia will resist 
from an internal disease, supposed to be a tu-|them to those imperishable treasures at God’s| such an act of aggression to the last extremity. 
mour in the stomach, was taken by his father | right hand. The fourth resolyjon empowers the Governor 
to the hospital for examination. The faculty of the State, in case of the passage by Con- 
was not prepared to define his case. Some| True.—It is with narrow-minded people, as} gress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any kindred 
time after, he asked his father one morning, | with narrow necked bottles ; the less they have| measure, during the recess of the legislature, 
who was silting by him, for his mother, to|in them, the more noise they make in pouring|to immediately call an extra session ‘ to take 
whom he said, Mother I have often heard you | it out. into consideration the said act, as well as the 
pray; | have heard you pray for me ; and | mode and measure of redress.’ ” 

wanted to pray, but | thought | was so weak, “A series of resqtions was afierwards 
the Lord would not hear my prayers ; I dream- brought in directly counter to those submitted 
ed he told me, He could hear me if | whisper- last week. The Richmond Enquirer denounces 
ed. Mother | want you to take off all this them as ‘surrendering the whole question of 
poultice and bandage, the Lord will heal me. Southern rights,’ while the Whig, though not 
He told me he would heal me, and I know he directly taking ground in their favour, speaks 
will do it. Thus exemplifying the efficacy of of the ‘ true policy of the South’ as of the ‘ de- 
faith. The mother yielded to his entreaties, fensive’ sorti—the exeluding of slavery from 
and the child recovered. the new territories insulting to the South, and 
any interference with it,in the District to be 
‘ resisted at every hazard’—though it would be 
certain first that their Northern brethren intend 
to make this aggression upon them. The re- 
solutions are briefly :—1. The Constitution of 
the United States recognizes slavery ; 2. Many 
differ as to the power of Congress to prohibit 
or abridge the free immigration of a slave- 
holder, with his slaves, into the territories ; 3. 
That if it does not possess the power, the ex- 
ercise of it, abridging individual rights, would 
be contrary to the spirit of compromise under 
which the government was framed; 4. It 
would be unjust legislation, and a tyrannical 
abuse of power, to force domestic slavery 
upon an unwilling people, and in the case of 
California and New Mexico, would aggravate 
the wounds of war, and sow the seeds of re- 
volt; 5. The question in these territories is 
transient—they were free when acquired, and 
so must remain, as Congress cannot legislate 
slavery into existence there; 6. The unity of 
government is now as dear to us as ever; 7. 
We prize the union too highly to fly to arms 
and dissolve it; 8. The passage of any law 
prohibiting the introduction of slavery into Ca- 
lifornia and New Mexico would be gratuitous, 
as it is wholly unnecessary ; 9. While we de- 
precate a quarrel, we will resist all invasion of 
our rights; and 10, The interference with 
slavery in the District of Columbia, without 
the consent of the inhabitants, is at variance 
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The following circumstance took place in 
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EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 


The unrighteous acquisition of Mexican ter- 
ritory by the United States, and the determi- 
nation of the Southern people to introduce 
slavery, if practicable, into those sections of 
country, have called forth an expression of 
opinion, which evinces a more firm resolution 
to confine this dark system within its present 
limits, than we have for a long time witnessed. 
We shall make some selections from the daily 
papers, exhibiting the conflicting feelings of the 
North and South on this subject. ‘These ex- 
tracts give the sentiments of South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

*« South Carolina.—The resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of South Carolina, having 
reference to the Wilmot Proviso—or, in other 
words, to the exclusion of slavery from Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico—is in the words fol- 
lowing ; the same being a compromise propo- 
sition, reported by the joint committee of the 
two houses, consequent upon the Senate hav- 
ing adopted resolutions for immediate action 
of the most ultra character, while those adopt- 
ed in the House recommended delay for a more 
appropriate season :— 

*** Resolved, That the time for discussion 
by the slaveholding States, as to their exclu- 
sion from the territory recently acquired from 
Mexico, has passed; and that this General 
Assembly, representing the feelings of the peo- 
ple of the State, is prepared to co-operate with 
her sister States in resisting the application of 
the principles of the Wilmot Proviso to such 
territory, at any and every hazard.’ 

“ The Charleston Mercury is terribly dis- 























For ‘* The Friend.” 
PEACE, 

“There is a twofold peace. The first is 
negative. It is relief from disgust and corrod- 
ing care. It is repose after conflict and storms. 
But there is another and a higher peace, to 
which this is but the prelude ; ‘ The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding,’ and is 
properly called the ‘ kingdom of heaven with- 
in us.’ This state is anything but negative. 
It is the highest and most strenuous action of 
the soul, but an entirely harmonious action, 
in which all our powers and affections are 
blended in a beautiful proportion, and sus- 
tain and perfect one another. [t is more 
than silence after storms. It is as the concord 
of all melodious sounds. Has the reader never 
known a season when, in the fullest flow of 
thought and feeling, in the universal action of 
the soul, an inward calm, profound as midnight 
silence, yet bright as the still summer noon ; 
fall of joy, unbroken by one throb of tumultu- 
ous passion, has been breathed through his 
spirit, and given hima glimpse and presage 
of the serenity of a happier world? Of this 
character is the peace of religion. It is a con- 
scious harmony with God and the creation ; 
an alliance of love with all beings; a sympa- 
thy with all that is pure and happy ; a surren- 
der of every separate will and interest ; a par- 
ticipation of the spirit and life of the universe ; 
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with the fundamental principles of this govern- 
ment.” 

From these resolutions, it is plain there is a 
difference of sentiment even among Southern 
men, respecting the propriety of Congress 
granting constitutions to the territorial govern- 
ments, containing the provision that slavery 
shall not be introduced where it is not now 
tolerated. While some seem ready to take 
fire on the subject, others reason with more 
calmness, and see that Congress has no right 
to impose this “ darkest, foulest blot,” upon a 
people who renounce it. 

It appears that the Indiana Legislature has 
also been occupied with this question. Some 
of the members desire Congress to declare that 
the rules of international law require that the 
“ laws, rights, and institutions of Territories, 
acquired by treaty,” remain in force until 
rightfully altered by the new government ; that 
California and New Mexico under these rules 
are now free, and ought to remain so. An- 
other paragraph states, that “ the Californian 
newspaper, published at San Francisco, de- 
clares that the people of that Jerritory are uni- 
ted us one man, against the establishment or 
introduction of slavery there.” 

Reswlutions adopted by the Legislature of 
New York, instructing the representatives of 
that State to vote for the prohibition of slavery 
in the newly acquired territories, and in the 
District of Columbia, ygre presented to the 
Senate on the 22nd; some invective was cast 
at the North, but they were directed to be 
printed, ayes 45, nays 6. 

While the extension of slavery has been 
discussed in some of the State Legislatures, 
the following resolution on the traffic in slaves 
in the District of Columbia, was introduced to 
the House of Representatives at Washington : 

** Whereas, the traffic now prosecuted in 
this metropolis of the Republic, in human be- 
ings, as chattels, is contrary to natural justice, 
and to the fundamental principles of our politi- 
cal system, and is notoriously a reproach to 
our country throughout Christendom, and a 
serious hindrance to the progress of republican 
liberty among the nations of the earth ; there- 
fore 

** Resolved, That the committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be instructed to report a bill 
as soon as practicable, prohibiting the slave 
trade in said district. 

“This brought a number of members to 
their feet, and quite a sensation prevailed. 

“ After Mr. Stewart had concluded, a mo- 
tion was made to Jay the resolution on the 
table. The yeas and nays being called, they 
stood as follows :—yeas 53, nays 109. 

“On motion of Mr. Vinton, the further con- 
sideration of the resolution was postponed until 
that day two weeks.” 

Since the passage of the above resolution, a 
correspondent of the Daily News adverts to a 
long article on the general questions copied by 
the Washington Union from the Richmond En- 
quirer ; the grievances against which it avows 
a willingness to take a stand, and stake the 
preservation of the Union upon the issue, are 
summed up something in this fashion. 

1. Interference with the institution of slave- 
ry in the States. 
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2. The prohibition of the traffic between the 
States. 

3. The abolition of slavery or the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. 

4. The exclusion of slavery in the new ter- 
ritories. 

The writer observes, “ the South may talk 
of * disunion’ as long as the sun and stars con- 
tinue to hold their courses, but it is all a harm- 
less bugbear to frighten the timid and coerce 
the ignorant. The Enquirer admits the exist- 
ence of a large class at the South, who consi- 
der the preservation of the Union paramount 
to everything else, and faintly hints that in the 
event of the passage of any, or of all the acts 
enumerated, these people would hold the bal- 
ance of power in any attempt to dismember 
the confederacy.” ‘The correspondent further 
remarks on the above, that @in regard to the 
interference with constitutional slavery, the 
North have not attempted to molest the South ; 
but in regard to new territories, slavery never 
will be tolerated there.” ‘ The few Southern 
slavery fanatics may cling to their favourite 
delusion with an ‘ appetite as keen as death,’ 
but the boundaries of slavery are fixed by a 
power which laughs to scorn such feeble 
ravings.” 

The Daily News published in this city holds 
similar sentiments on the question: “ The 
North will not submit to the extension of sla- 
very; and fairly aroused, the language of in- 
timidation will but render harder the granite 
of her temper. Of one thing the South may 
be assured,—that while nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple North are opposed to any aggressive action 
against the South, they will not sanction, they 
will not permit, the extension of slavery. Upon 
this point, compromise is a word not known. 
There can and will be no compromise upon 
an issue so sacred; and those who delude 
themselves with the belief that it is possible, 
do not know the people.” 

A writer from Washington for the same 
paper says, ‘“* While universal liberty is ad- 
vancing in Europe, and every freeman is sym- 
pathizing with the oppressed millions there, it 
would be an anomaly most remarkable, that 
slavery should be gaining strength here. It 
will not—it cannot—every day’s experience, 
and every year’s developments, show that it 
will not last. Slavery will be abolished in the 
District of Columbia ; the new territories will 
be free territories, and the rights of the South 
will be guarantied, and then the institution 
will go down, as naturally and as gradually 
as old age to the grave, and be forgotten.” 

Our confidence is not placed in man to abo- 
lish slavery, or to set limits to it. We adduce 
these passages to show the present feeling 
upon the momentous subject, and could wish 
that opposition to the great sin of slavery, was 
altogether founded on the true principles of 
justice and righteousness, in every one who 
advocates the extinction of it. But men may 
be impelled to good, or to evil, by influences 
which they do not at once perceive, If the 
grand object in coveting and wickedly taking 
from Mexico, a large portion of her territory, 
was to open a market for slaves, and to increase 
thereby the influence of slaveholders in the 
councils of the Nation, the intended means may 
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defeat the pnrpose, and hasten the day when 
the shackles shall fall from the oppressed, and 
the despised man of colour may take a rank 
above many who have trafficked in the bodies 
and souls of men. “The Lord is a God of 
knowledge, and by him actions are weighed ;” 
and when he sees fit he can control the devices 
of fallible, short-sighted man, and bring about 
his own work contrary to their designs and 
wishes. 





The Female Branch of the Auziliary Bible 
Association of Friends. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 7th instant, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M., at the Bible Depository. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of Joel W. Hutton, $4, to 13, vol. 23; 
Amos E. Kimberly, $2, vol. 22; ‘Thomas Bowman, 
$2, vol. 22. 





Marriep, Eleventh month 29th last, at Friends’ 
meeting, Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., Wittiam S, 
Menpvennatt, of Benton, Columbia county, to Mary 
S., daughter of John and Louisa Warner, of the for- 
mer place. 


Diep, in Wolfborough, N. H., on the 13th of Tenth 
month last, after a protracted and painful illness, 
which she bore with Christian patience and resigna.- 
tion, Lypia, wife of Samuel Nowell, in the 74th year 
of her age.—She was a respectable and well beloved 
member of the Society of Friends, and has left a hus- 
band to whom she had been united about fifty-two 
years, and three sons, to mourn their great and irre- 
parable loss: but they are consoled and comforted 
with a well-grounded hope and belief, that their loss 
is her unspeakable gain ; and that she has exchanged 
a world of sorrow, affliction and pain, for 


A world of purest peace,—of purest joy, — 
Of purest love,—of happiness supreme, 

Without abatement and without alloy— 
Of purest pleasure one unbroken stream. 


May we not hear her speaking from the tomb, 
“ Dry up your tears, and weep no more for me; 
Why longer clothe your minds in cypress gloom, 
For I am now from every evil free. 


I now shall pass through death’s dark vale no more, 
I’ve bid farewell to sorrow, woe and pain ; 

Survivors grieve nut—lI’ve attained the shore, 
Where love, and peace, and joy triumphant reign. 


Then dry those pearly drops that sadly flow, 
Ne’er from the cross of Christ attempt to flee, 
But hand in hand united onward go— 
Love God—seek heaven—seek peace—and follow 
me.” 





, of consumption, on the 16th of Twelfth 
month, 1848, at Shelby, Orleans county, N. Y., Joun 
Weis Weaver, in the 26th year of his age. ‘This 
penene had been married but nine months, and 

a wife, parents, and a numerous circle of relatives 
and friends, who deeply feel and iment his early de- 
parture, but with the consoling belief that their be- 
reavement was no doubt his infinite and eternal gain, 
He was a consistent member of our Society, and at 
several times expressed his attachment to the ancient 
doctrines held by our early Friends. He endured his 
sufferings with much patience and fortitude, and died 
in peace. 
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